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Memorial to Alfred Harbage 
Stanley J. Kahrl 


Alfred Harbage was a man who set high standards, for himself, 
and others. When I learned I had been admitted to his seminar 
on “The Elizabethan Stage,” and that the text I would be concen- 
trating on was Ben Jonson’s Volpone, I dropped by a bookstore in 
Harvard Square and picked up a copy of my text, a paperback 
reprint of the old Mermaid series edition. On the first meeting of 
the class, Professor Harbage looked down the long table at me 
and exclaimed, “Mr. Kahrl, what are you doing with that text?”! 
That question, and my answer (“It was the only one I could 
find”), prompted a long, valuable impromptu discussion of the 
principles underlying a good edition of a Renaissance play. I 
have never forgotten what he taught me that day. 

That lecture came easily to Harbage, of course, for he was 
then (1958) in the midst of preparing, as general editor, the 
Pelican edition of Shakespeare. As he tells us in the Preface to 
the hardcover edition of the Complete Works which appeared 
once all the individual plays had been edited, the project was the 
first undertaking of the American subsidiary of Penguin Books, 
Ltd. Harbage was the obvious choice to head up a project whose 
ideal was “to serve the student and general reader by putting 
current advances in Shakespearean scholarship to immediate 
practical use.”! A dedication to the needs of the general reader, 
the ordinary audience for the plays of Shakespeare, had been 
demonstrated fully in Harbage’s study, Shakespeare's Audience, 
which appeared in 1941, and later in As They Liked It, published 
in 1947. Those books together demonstrate both an immense 
fund of common sense, anda strong commitment to matters of 
central concern in the study of Shakespeare’s plays. Most of all, 
they demonstrate a respect and concern for those who paid a 
penny to see the plays in the first Globe Theatre (a sum that 
Harbage calculated to equal the price of a movie theatre ticket in 
1941), and also for those who pay far more, proportionately, 


Stanley J. Kahrl, a former student of Alfred Harbage, is Professor of English at 
The Ohio State University. 





today. The Pelican Shakespeare represented an opportunity to 
offer to today’s equivalents of Shakespeare’s first audience sim- 
ple, inexpensive texts, uncluttered with acres of learned notes. 
The new Arden Shakespeare editions, appearing at the same 
time, offer an interesting contrast in this regard. 

One of the objections he raised to that old Mermaid edition 
will serve as an example of the principles Harbage wished 
editors to follow. Older editors of theatrical texts have routinely 
added explanatory stage directions to the body of the text, 
providing no indication that the words are the editor’s own, and 
not those of the author. Frequently these directions depend 
upon an image of a stage never seen by an Elizabethan play- 
wright. Harbage, in the Preface to the Complete Works, stated that 
“Square brackets are placed about passages supplied by alterna- 
tive early texts and about additions to stage directions supplied 
by such texts or by the editors. By reading the unbracketed 
words continuously, one may determine precisely how the stage 
directions appear in the original most authoritative editions.”” 
To read continuously, yes, with normal human intelligence. 
That was what Harbage wanted his audience to be able to do. He 
trusted Shakespeare’s language to do its own work. Lest you 
think that such a principle seem obvious, let me simply point out 
that both times I have taught plays of Shakespeare at the Ash- 
land (Oregon) Shakespeare Festival to a class composed primar- 
ily of students and high school teachers, all of whom appeared 
with texts they had either brought from home or picked up ina 
local bookstore, none of their texts save the Pelican paperbacks 
indicated typographically when stage directions were the 
thoughts of the editor. In every case where that principle was 
violated, students and teachers alike found their mental images 
of the play being influenced (usually erroneously) by the opin- 
ions of the editors. 

Together with his respect for the language of the plays, Har- 
bage respected facts. Readers may find the calculations of audi- 
ence size in Shakespeare’s Audience daunting (Harbage knew they 
would and apologized for the difficulties such calculations 
caused), but he taught that it is only through a respect for anda 
proper use of facts that one can arrive at sound statements about 
the past.? In that seminar on the Elizabethan stage, Harbage was 
helping us to see that we could determine, within certain reason- 
able limits, the shape and configuration of the theatre(s) for 
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which the Elizabethan playwrights wrote their plays. We could 
do so, however, only by scrupulously examining the available 
evidence, always admitting ignorance where no evidence came 
to light, and remaining true to principles of common sense and 
sound reasoning as we went. The consequences of our study, I 
have come to learn, are anything but idle. Most models of the 
first Globe current today, and most theatres which purport to 
have been constructed along the lines those models suggest, 
follow the reconstruction developed by John Cranford Adams. 
This reconstruction is widely accepted by the general public. But 
as we worked our way through that seminar, we learned how 
many facts could not be accommodated with Adams’ conception 
of the shape of the first Globe.* We learned as well that our state 
of knowledge makes any reconstruction a continuous investiga- 
tion. 

Why is it important to reconstruct the first Globe accurately? 
In his Alexander lectures, delivered at Toronto in 1954-55 and 
titled Theatre for Shakespeare, Harbage provided an answer. “We 
should staged the plays of Shakespeare as they were staged in the 
first place, not because that necessarily is the best way to stage 
plays but because these particular plays were written to be staged 
in that way and we do not wish to change them.” This does not 
mean that we should stage the plays as historical curiosities. To 
do so, as Harbage perceived, would be to choose an “archaeolog- 
ical” approach to the plays that would only call attention to itself. 
And “in the theatre as elsewhere the style that attracts attention 
to itself is bad. The unusual is a psychological hazard, and we 
must keep in view our main end — that the attention of the 
audience is to be focussed upon essentials.” The only way to solve 
this dilemma is to “stage the plays of Shakespeare as they were 
staged in the first place, but without seeming to do so.”> 

To do that we must know as clearly as possible the shape of 
Shakespeare’s theatre. For Harbage, and most scholars, that 
proposed by C. Walter Hodges in his excellent book, The Globe 
Restored, accords most closely with the facts. What controversy 
exists is in small conjectural details where we lack substantive 
evidence. Yet despite the admirable drawings Mr. Hodges 
provides in that book, the influence of his reconstruction re- 
mains too limited. Hodges’ work is known to scholars, but not 
enough to the general public or the people of the theatre who 
produce Shakespeare’s plays. Only a model, it seems, can coun- 
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teract the effect of another model, for models, once seen, remain 
in the mind as no picture can. Thus if we are to have, ever, the 
theatre for Shakespeare Harbage called for, it has seemed a 
necessary step for John Ronayne to bring Hodges’ pictures to 
three-dimensional life. 

It would be obvious from what I have said that Harbage was, 
finally, a wonderful teacher. My own career has been pro- 
foundly influenced by that one seminar, and my studies of 
medieval drama took the turn they did because of his influence. 
A man self-assured (and no one who reads his splendid prose 
can fail to sense that assurance), he nevertheless gave us our own 
space in which to grow. At the last meeting of that seminar, “The 
Elizabethan Stage,” he leaned back and said, “I don’t think Iam 
going to offer this seminar again. You all are being too power- 
fully influenced by my ideas.” What he said of Coleridge’s crit- 
icism can be said of Harbage himself: “... in speaking out 
Coleridge was only doing what all critics must. . . in trusting so 
implicitly in his own judgments he was guilty only of a defect in 
manners from which the rest of us are by no means free. . . . The 
terrible thing about [his] criticism — like Bradley's — is its 
tremendous success.”*® The Harvard model of the first Globe is 
one mark of Harbage’s success. 


NOTES 
1. Shakespeare’s C omplete Works, p. ix. 
2. Ibid. 


3. Harbage’s invariable response to the question whether Shakespeare wrote 
the plays attributed to him was to point to the fact that actors whose names 
appear in the cast lists of the first editions of the plays listing William 
Shakespeare as author later collected those plays into the edition we call the 
First Folio. Those men, who had no reason to lie, said that Shakespeare 
worked in their company for years, acted with them, and wrote the plays 
that were so popular in his own time. That, for him ought to have been the 
end of the matter. 

4. For an explanation of how nineteenth century stages influenced Adams’ 

model, see Richard Hosley, “The Origins of the So-called Elizabethan 

Multiple Stage,” Drama Review, 12 (1968), 28-50. 

Theatre for Shakespeare, p. 18. 

As They Liked It, p. 29. 
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The First Globe Playhouse: 
‘The Harvard Model 
C. Walter Hodges 


Historical background 

The Globe playhouse was built in 1599 on Bankside, that part 
of Southwark on the south bank of the Thames which faces the 
City of London across the river. It was built using the dismem- 
bered timbers of a previous playhouse, the Theatre, which had 
been the first of its kind ever built. It is reasonable to suppose 
that because it used the same framework the Globe must have 
been very similar in form to its predecessor, though doubtless 
opportunity was taken to improve upon the earlier one, from 
experience. In the summer of 1613 the Globe was accidentally 
burned down during a performance. It was rebuilt at once on 
the same site, and continued to function until its final demolition 
in 1644. Thus the combined lifetime of the Globe and its 
structural predecessor covers the entire period of one of the 
greatest episodes — arguably, the greatest — in the whole history 
of the world’s drama. 

The Globe is of course particularly remembered for its associ- 
ation with Shakespeare. But it has another distinction also. It 
maintained a continuous history not only of structure but of 
management. Though the player company at the Globe 
changed its name from time to time as it went up in the world — 
as for example from being called The Chamberlain’s Men, to 
The King’s Men — it remained always in the charge of its 
founding family, the Burbages, and their close associates, of 
whom Shakespeare was one. No other theatre in London at that 
time could claim such a continuity of experience. Thus the Globe 
has always been regarded, rightly, as the classic building em- 
bodying, at its best, the whole of the Elizabethan theatrical phe- 
nomenon. 

For a phenomenon it was. No other city in the world at that 


C. Walter Hodges, artist and scholar, has published extensively on the recon- 
struction of the first and second Globe playhouses and other Elizabethan 
theatres. 


time possessed even one purpose-built, commercially managed 
professional public theatre, let alone so many of them as London 
had. Not even the ancient theatres of Greece and Rome had 
been built and managed in such a way, though the London 
theatres many have owed something to their memory. Visitors 
were inclined to think so. But the Globe, and the kind of play- 
house which it represents, remains unique in theatrical history. 
It stands as a central monument between all the ancient forms of 
theatrical experience, which it gathered into itself, and the new, 
which it inspired. It is a landmark — or, more precisely, it was 
one: but unfortunately it, and all the other playhouses of its 
kind, have disappeared. They were demolished long ago, and 
the records of them as buildings are few and inconclusive. There 
are perhaps few other buildings in history whose loss is so much 
regretted as is the loss of the Globe. Attempts to reconstruct it at 
full size have often been proposed, so far without success. An 
alternative, therefore, which could help pave the way and solve 
some of the outstanding problems for an eventual reconstruc- 
tion in full, is the construction of a carefully considered model, 
such as the one built for the Harvard Theatre Collection. 

As was noted above, there were two successive Globe 
playhouses, built on the same site, using, if one witness is to be 
taken literally, the same foundations. The first dating from 1599 
to 1613, has the more immediate connection with the career of 
Shakespeare, and is therefore, for the present purpose, the 
more attractive of the two. This therefore is the one which has 
been chosen for the Harvard model. 


The Evidence 

There are two basic contemporary pictures of the Globe. The 
first is an engraving by the Flemish engraver C. J. Visscher. It is 
an incidental detail only in the panorama of London which he 
published in 1616. Therefore it is contemporary with the second 
Globe, though it probably derives from an old sketch or descrip- 
tion of the first. The other picture, by the excellent Czech topo- 
graphical draughtsman and engraver Wenzel Hollar, is certainly 
of the second Globe, and is a pretty reliable record of its ap- 
pearance, as it was towards the end of its days, probably around 
1641, when Hollar sketched it from the tower of the neighboring 
St. Saviour’s church (now Southwark Cathedral). The Visscher 
engraving is certainly to some extent a distortion, and the 
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engraver probably never set eyes on the building itself. The 
Hollar, though it may have faults, is certainly a representation by 
a skilled artist of what he once saw in front of him. 

Besides these two pictures there are other types of evidence. 
There are the stage-directions written into plays performed at 
the Globe and other theatres, which indicate what things had to 
be provided on and around the stage to assist the performances. 
There are also documentary references, such as builders con- 
tracts, or, more colorful if less precise, visitors’ descriptions of 
what they had seen. Most of these are concerned with playhouses 
other than the Globe, but they sometimes refer to it specifically 
(as does a surviving contract for building the Fortune playhouse, 
which is an indispensible reference) and in any case there must 
have been some general similarity of method and physical condi- 
tions which the various playhouses had in common. And so, 
accepting this, we must also accept the evidence of one amateur 
sketch which is the only contemporary picture of the interior of 
an Elizabethan public playhouse which has come down to us. It is 
a well-known drawing of the interior of the Swan playhouse, the 
neighbor of the Globe on Bankside. It was copied by a Dutch 
scholar from a drawing, with a written description, sent to him 
from London by his friend Johannes de Witt, who visited the 
Swan in the summer of 1596. 

The Harvard Theatre Collection model has been built from 
the study of all this evidence. However, a choice had to be made 
at the outset between two possible procedures. The first was to 
design a reconstruction from a collection, or synthesis, of what is 
known, or can be deduced, about the whole general character of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean theatre, only emphasizing the 
special features of the Globe where these specifically occur in the 
evidence. The second was to confine attention to the Globe 
alone, as an individual playhouse, omitting anything that could 
not somehow be related to it. This method has been the object of 
much recent study. Nevertheless, for the Harvard model the first 
method has been followed, because it was felt the model has to 
stand not only for the Globe itself, but as an example of the 
whole nature of the Elizabethan theatre. 


The Model 
The model has been built to the scale of half an inch to one 
foot. Thus it represents a polygonal building with an overall 


diameter of 84 feet 6 inches, and a height of 31 feet 6 inches 
from the ground to the eaves. The polygon which makes up the 
circular effect of the building (which, since it was certainly 
timber-framed, must also certainly have been composed of flat 
sides) is based upon the geometry of an octagon subdivided to 
make sixteen sides. 

The choice of these overall dimensions is not the same as has 
sometimes been adopted in other models. It was felt that recon- 
structions generally have tended to be somewhat influenced by 
the ‘tubby’ appearance of the less reliable Visscher engraving, 
rather than the wider expanse of the more reliable Hollar. It is 
attempted here to approximate to the proportions indicated by 
Hollar. For this reason also the vertical dimensions usually fol- 
lowed, the only ones known for certain, which are given in the 
builder’s contract for the Fortune theatre, have here been a little 
reduced. The certitudes offered by the Fortune contract are 
certainly a comfort where so much else is uncertain, but it is 
hardly likely that every single theatre in London was built with 
an identical vertical dimension. If the Fortune verticals should 
apply to the Globe, then to maintain Hollar’s proportion the 
whole building would have to be larger than is here shown. 
There is support for such an argument. We are sorry to bring it 
into the compass of this booklet where it is hardly appropriate, 
but those interested may thus have a glimpse of the type of 
problem involved. 

The playhouse is provided with two public gates. (A witness at 
the burning-down of the Globe in 1613 mentions that the audi- 
ence there had only “two narrow doors” to get out. We are 
supposing that he did not have in mind the stage door at the 
back.) In the model there are located at opposite sides flanking 
the stage, one supposed to be facing the approach from the river 
landing stage at Paris Garden Stairs, the other facing the ap- 
proach from London Bridge. 

Within the playhouse is a circular open yard witha diameter of 
60 feet. Into this yard there juts out from the south side the 
rectangular stage, here estimated at 34 feet wide by 23 feet deep, 
which is rather large by modern standards, but not by Eliza- 
bethan ones (the Fortune stage was larger). By modern stan- 
dards the stage is also remarkably high. This was usual for the 
open-air theatres of that period, where a standing audience had 
to watch the play over the heads of people standing in front of 
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them. Also, the Globe was built on marshy ground, where it was 
not possible to dig down more than a few inches to provide 
headroom for moving about underneath the stage, as was fre- 
quently necessary. 

The price of entry to the yard was one penny. For this one 
might stand all afternoon on the open ground around the stage, 
among the other ‘groundlings.’ For the benefit of shelter, more 
comfort or a better view one paid additional coins at the 
entrances to different parts of the three galleries encircling the 
yard. In the two upper galleries there were benches, and even, 
for a small additional sum, cushions. But there is reason for 
thinking that the bottom gallery of the three did not have 
benches, but was a raised standing place, usually less crowded 
than the common yard, and with a better view. Such an ar- 
rangement would help to explain reports of very large audiences 
at the Globe, since far more people can crush together to stand 
than to sit. (The second Globe was said, perhaps with exaggera- 
tion, to have held 3,000 on a popular occasion.) Therefore this 
model has adopted the proposition that the bottom gallery was 
for standing in. 

On each side of the stage are two separated rooms, called 
Gentlemen’s Rooms, which, like the boxes at a modern theatre, 
could be hired by wealthier patrons, to share with their friends. 
Sometimes parts of the stage itself, or of the gallery behind it, 
could be set aside for this purpose. There is a reference to a 
“Lords Room over the stage.” A seat on the stage cost sixpence. 

In some theatres the stage was boarded-in all around, below. 
In others it was left open, like a table on its legs. In such cases 
when necessary the understage area could be concealed by hang- 
ings of cloth or canvas. The model shows this arrangement. It 
also shows certain trapdoors let into the floor of the stage. The 
area under the stage was known as the Hell, and the appearance 
of devils or other apparitions rising up from it, through the stage 
traps, was a very popular thrill, inherited from the drama of 
medieval times. 

The offstage area at the back of the stage was known as the 
tiring-house. This was closed off from the stage bya large screen 
wall, with a number of access openings and an upper gallery. 
The sketch of the Swan playhouse, already referred to, shows 
that this wall was very similar to the great partitioning screens 
commonly found in the halls of Elizabethan mansions, which the 
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players of the time would frequently have had as the back- 
ground for their plays, when on tour. These screens were often 
decorated, sometimes very extravagantly. Theatres also were 
decorated, and the model assumes a suitable degree of extrava- 
gance in this screenwall, for theatrical effect. 

The arrangement of openings in the screen wall of the tiring 
house is speculative. It would have varied somewhat between 
one theatre and the next. The arrangement in the model 1s 
probably typical. It comprises two round-headed doors similar 
to those found in hall-screens and shown in the Swan drawing. 
Between them is a double-doored opening large enough, with its 
doors opened back, to be hung with a curtain and provide a 
space for those tableau scenes or set-pieces called ‘discoveries, 
which were displayed when the curtain was drawn aside. As a 
supplementary alternative to this there is a small porch-like 
balcony built forward in the center of the screen wall, which 
could be used in the same way. The upper level of this connects 
with the gallery level of the tiring-house. The whole area thus 
forms an upper stage with windows, such as is frequently re- 
quired in the performance of Elizabethan drama. 

The two great pillars standing upon the stage are for the 
support of the stage roof and the over-hanging hut, which is a 
typical feature of Elizabethan theatres as they are shown in all 
contemporary prints. (Only Hollar’s engraving of the second 
Globe differs. It has been suggested that a technical innovation 
abolishing the stage pillars may have accounted for this.) This 
superstructure was called The Heavens. The ceiling over the 
stage was painted with stars, zodiacal signs and heavenly bodies. 
The hut above the ceiling contained the apparatus for a 
spectacular throne to be let down from the Heavens carrying a 
god or an angel — another popular effect inherited from the 
middle ages, and indeed from the theatres of Greece and Rome. 
In the model the heavenly throne is wound up and down by a 
system of ropes on a turning drum. The throne is balanced by a 
counterweight in the tiring-house, and controlled by a brake on 
the drum. The hut also contains a “thunder run,” where a rolling 
cannon ball simulates the noise of thunder overhead. 

Within the tiring house can be seen the costumes and dressing 
places for the actors, the thrones, beds, benches and tables, the 
chariots, tombs and castle walls, and all the other paraphernalia 
that went to make up the spectacle of an Elizabethan play. 
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The decorative painting of the playhouse interior is based 
upon known contemporary practice. The London theatres were 
referred to at the time as being “gorgeous” in effect. The 
method of painting wood to represent marble (as is seen on the 
stage pillars) was a common theatrical trick, and the visitor 
whose letter described the Swan playhouse in 1596 made partic- 
ular mention of it. It is to be assumed at the Globe also. 

The roofing everywhere is of thatch, except for the small 
apron roof around the Heavens, where a gutter was necessary to 
prevent rainwater falling on the stage beneath and spoiling the 
performance. A gutter is not practical with thatch, so tiles have to 
be used here. It was the dry thatch in the summer of 1613 which 
caught fire and burned the first Globe to the ground. The 
second Globe cautiously avoided this hazard. It was roofed with 
tiles. 

High over the roof flies the playhouse flag, hoisted whenever 
there was to be a performance in the afternoon. It was, if the old 
ballad about the Globe’s fire is to be believed, made of silk: 


This fearful fire began above, 
A wonder strange and true, 
And to the stage-house did remove 
As round as tailor’s clew; 
And burnt down both beam and snag, 
And did not spare the silken flag. 
Oh sorrow, pitiful sorrow, 
and yet all this is true. 


i] 


Shakespeare’s Globe ‘Theatre 
David Bevington 


When James Burbage erected a theatre building just outside the 
northeast walls of London in 1576, he called it simply the 
Theatre, perhaps because it was the first permanent theatrical 
structure in England. The building was important to Shake- 
speare and to London not only because it was the first, but 
because it was the predecessor of and model for the famous 
Globe Theatre erected in 1599. Some of Shakespeare’s early 
plays may well have been acted at the Theatre, although we 
cannot be sure where he acted and wrote plays during his early 
years in London (ca. 1589-94). We do know, in any event, thatin 
1594 he became part of a newly organized repertory acting 
company, The Lord Chamberlain’s Men, that also included as its 
leading actor Richard Burbage, son of the James Burbage al- 
ready mentioned. Burbage acted such roles as Richard III and 
(later on) Hamlet and Macbeth. From 1594 until 1599 the com- 
pany performed mainly at the Theatre. Shakespeare, a regular 
actor in the troupe, also wrote for his company such plays during 
this period as Romeo and Juliet, Richard II, Henry IV Parts 1 and2, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and The Merchant of Venice. The Lord 
Chamberlain’s Men became the most popular company of their 
time, in competition with other troupes, especially the Lord 
Admiral’s Men. This rival company acted during the 1590's at 
the Rose, the first theatre to be erected on the Bankside area 
along the south bank of the Thames River, directly to the south 
of London across London Bridge. The new theatres of this era 
chose locations outside of London’s city limits in order to escape 
municipal regulations against crowded auditoriums and pro- 
fane entertainments. At the same time, the theatres were con- 
structed as close to London as possible to be within short walking 
distance or convenient boating distance across the Thames. The 
plays were popular and the companies flourished to a remark- 
able degree. 


David Bevington, a former student of Alfred Harbage, is Professor of English 
at the University of Chicago. 
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In 1599, a dispute between Shakespeare’s acting company and 
the owner of the land on which the Theatre stood led to a daring 
move: the company dismantled the building, mainly by night, 
and floated its timbers across the river to a new location south of 
the river near the Rose. Because timbers were valuable and fitted 
individually by hand, those who moved the building evidently 
labeled each part and reassembled the structure piece by piece as 
it had previously stood. No doubt they introduced some im- 
provements on the basis of acting experience, but essentially the 
new theatre, the Globe, was the reincarnation of England’s first 
theatre that had stood for over two decades in Moorfields. 

What was this Globe like in physical appearance and design? It 
was, as the model in the Harvard Theatre Collection indicates, 
polygonal in its outward form, that is, essentially round with 
numerous bays or sides. The overall diameter was something 
short of 100 feet. Three rows of seating galleries ran around the 
circumference of the auditorium except where the stage inter- 
vened. The open pit or yard, about 60 feet in diameter, afforded 
room for a standing audience gathered around the stage. The 
stage itself thrust out into the yard, standing on trestles about 
five and one half feet above the surface of the yard and measur- 
ing about 34 times 23 feet in area. It was wider than it was deep. 

At its back was the so-called “tiring-house facade,” a partition 
separating the stage from the backstage area where the actors 
dressed or “attired” themselves. In this facade were perhaps two 
doors, as shown in a contemporary drawing of another public 
theatre, The Swan, made by Johannes de Witt and copied by 
Van Buchell in about 1596. The exact number and location of 
the doors remain a matter of controversy. The so-called “inner 
stage,” once thought to be a fixture at the rear of the stage, 
probably did not exist in Elizabethan times, although the doors 
or a space between them could be used on special occasions for 
“discovery spaces,” as in The Tempest, when Ferdinand and 
Miranda are suddenly “discovered” playing chess. Hanging cur- 
tains or arrasses could also be used to conceal persons or bodies, 
as when Falstaff is found asleep behind the arras in / Henry IV, 
Il,iv, or when Polonius conceals himself behind the arras to 
overhear Hamlet’s conversation with Queen Gertrude. 

Above the rearstage wall or tiring-house fagade was a gallery, 
clearly visible in the de Witt drawing and in other contemporary 
illustrations of Elizabethan theatres. The gallery was used 
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chiefly, it would seem, for wealthy spectators, although certain 
bays of the gallery could be reserved for short scenes located 
“above,” as when Juliet appears at her “window” (it is never 
called a balcony) and speaks to Romeo, below, mainstage, as 
though in the garden of her parents’ house. At any rate, the 
plays themselves (as well as contemporary evidence) suggest that 
the upper acting area was used only sparingly and on special 
occasions, as with the “discovery space” rearstage. Most action 
took place on the main stage, in full view of the audience on all 
sides. The stage was a “thrust” stage, with some characteristics of 
a “theatre in the round.” 

A trap door provided access to the crawlspace under the stage, 
where, for example, Hamlet's father’s ghost could travel about 
“i th’ earth” and cry out “Swear!” from various locations. Here, 
too, in Antony and Cleopatra, IV,iii, the music of oboes could be 
heard “under the stage,” as though signifying to Antony’s awed 
soldiers that “the god Hercules, whom Antony lov’d, Now leaves 
him.” The trap door also afforded access to the main stage from 
beneath, as when the ghosts of Richard III's victims return to 
visit him with dire prophecies and to offer comfort to the future 
Henry VII (Richard IIT, V iii). The trap door must have been put 
to effective use in Macbeth, 1V.i, when Macbeth visits the weird 
sisters and beholds a series of apparitions rising from below to 
the accompaniment of thunder (simulated by the rolling of 
metal sheets backstage) and then descending to the music of 
oboes. 

Overhead, the “Heavens” of the Globe Theatre presumably 
contained machinery for ascents and descents, as when in Cym- 
beline the god Jupiter descends to offer guidance and comfort to 
Posthumus Leonatus and then reascends to his “palace crys- 
talline” (V,iv). The structure above the stage also features a hut 
and a flagstaff. 

How did the Globe Theatre, and its immediate predecessor, 
the Theatre, come to be designed as they were? The theories are 
several, and offer perhaps more than one valid answer to the 
question. One venerable theory is that the Globe is derived from 
the Tudor innyard. Itinerant actors, carrying their plays to 
audiences across most of England, did act at times in innyards. 
Presumably they set their booth stages, mounted on trestles and 
with a curtain for a backdrop to facilitate exits and entrances, 
against one wall of the inn itself. The innyard, an enclosed space 
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for carriages and the like, usually rectangular in shape, featured 
galleries facing inward on the yard itself. From the vantage of 
the galleries, residents of the inn could watch the play, while 
nonresident spectators, entering the innyard at the carriage 
gate, could stand about the raised platform stage like the stand- 
ing spectators in the yard of the Globe. A major attraction of this 
theory is its differentiation between the well-to-do spectators in 
the galleries who are paying guests of the owner of the building, 
and less well-to-do spectators standing in the yard who pay a 
basic price of admission at the gate. Some Elizabethan theatres 
had a similar financial arrangement: the owner of the theatre 
building took in the revenue from the galleries (upwards of 
sixpence per spectator) whereas the acting company took in the 
revenue from the gate (usually a penny). 

The Globe may also have owed some features of its design to 
the bear-baiting houses that stood in the Bankside and in com- 
parable areas outside London walls, next to the theatres. These 
houses featured galleries looking inward upon a circular arena 
where a stage could be temporarily erected. More suggestive asa 
model, however, is the great hall of the Tudor manor house. 
Itinerant players took their plays to great halls as well as to 
innyards or village greens, and when they did so the players 
found an acting space notably anticipating that of the later 
Elizabethan stage. This space, as we learn from the research of 
C. Walter Hodges, Richard Hosley, and Richard Southern, fea- 
tured a dais or raised seating platform for the host and his most 
honored guests at the upper end of the rectangular hall, and, at 
the lower end, a transverse passageway with curtained doorways 
(often two in number) through which servants brought food and 
drink from the kitchen. These doors provided curtained access 
for the actors, who performed on the floor of the hall among the 
banqueters, using the passageway with its doors and the gallery 
above as a facade or backdrop. The screen, as the facade was 
called, became increasingly elaborate and decorated with the 
passage of time, and was thus an imposing structure before 
which to perform. As a whole, the mise en scene of the great hall 
included both well-to-do spectators, seated at the banqueting 
tables, and the servant class, standing about the doorways. A 
heterogeneous audience is to be found in all the possibilities 
described. The Globe Theatre was potentially at least the distilla- 
tion of several different kinds of acting or entertainment space 
in Tudor life. 
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We are indebted to Alfred Harbage for much of what we know 
about Shakespeare’s audience and the kind of acting that audi- 
ence enjoyed. Plays were performed at the Globe during the 
afternoons, and had to be completed early in order to allow 
audiences a safe return to the city before dark. During winter the 
playing hours were short; during summer the theatres were 
often closed because of the plague. Yet the best acting companies 
managed not only to survive, but to prosper. Shakespeare's was 
the most successful of all. London was not a large city by our 
standards — about 100,000 inhabitants in the city itself, perhaps 
as many again in the suburbs — and so the actors could not 
expect long runs for their shows; they were constantly in rehear- 
sal with new plays. A show that ran more than three or four 
afternoons was considered a success, and might later be revived. 
The audience was broad and inclusive in social terms, compris- 
ing as it did the well-to-do gallery patrons and those who stood 
for a penny, although recent research by Ann Jennalie Cook 
tends to emphasize the affluence of a major portion of Shake- 
speare’s audience. These spectators were, in any case, demand- 
ing and perceptive, and the acting they beheld appears to have 
been of high quality. Singing and other forms of music were 
undertaken chiefly by professionals. The repertory company 
learned by necessity how to mounta production quickly, without 
the weeks of rehearsal we consider necessary; probably the role 
of the director was not central, though Shakespeare may have 
had a hand in indicating how he would like to see his plays 
performed. 

Speed and versatility were essential features of production at 
the Globe. Most if not all plays were performed nonstop; the 
public theatres only belatedly adopted the practice of the so- 
called “private” or indoor theatres of using entr’acte music. In 
any case the five-act structure of the classical theorists had little 
currency at first in the Elizabethan public theatre; the divisions 
of Shakespeare’s texts into five acts are nonauthorial. The pace 
of performance was brisk, in part because of the short afternoon 
in which to perform. The Chorus of Romeo and Juliet refers to . 
“the two hours’ traffic of our stage,” and the Prologue of Henry 
VIII offers an entertainment to be completed “Richly in two 
short hours.” Virtually no scenery was used, so that one scene 
could begin immediately at the end of the previous scene. The 
very concept of “scene,” in fact, requires careful definition, and 
many battle sequences run on in a way that makes them appear 
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continuous. Sometimes the texts we read mark scene breaks 
when characters actually remain on stage throughout the pre- 
sumed interval; the First Folio of Shakespeare’s plays in 1623 is 
guilty of some misleading markings of this sort, and subsequent 
editors have occasionally added others. At the end of Il, of 
Romeo and Juliet, for example, Benvolio and Mercutio leave the 
stage after fruitlessly trying to find Romeo as they leave the 
Capulets’ ball, but Romeo has remained on stage in concealment 
and begins the next “scene” merely by speaking after the others 
have left. Similarly, in the scenes marked ii through iv of Act II 
of King Lear, the Earl of Kent remains on stage throughout, in 
the stocks, silent and asleep for much of this time, while Edgar 
appears briefly in the misleadingly marked scene iii. Our seeing 
Kent and Edgar simultaneously offers an ironic perspective on 
what Edgar says in soliloquy. A similar staging device links 
scenes v through vii of Act II of As You Like It: a banquet table 
remains on stage throughout scene vi, to be used in scene vii, and 
serves In scene vi as an ironic commentary on the brief ap- 
pearance of the hunger-driven Orlando and Adam. In2 Henry 
IV, the marking of “scene ii” of Act IV, as indicated in the First 
Folio, interrupts a sequence in which the army of the rebels 
awaits the entrance of the loyalist forces under Prince John of 
Lancaster. Later in the same play (IV,v), King Henry is carried to 
bed as one “scene” ends and another begins, but has not left the 
stage; as he is carried, the stage becomes “some other chamber” 
called the Jerusalem chamber where the King is destined to die. 
Instances of this sort are numerous, and remind us of the extent 
to which we must think of the Globe stage as fluid and continous 
space. 

Versatility characterizes the use of the entire building as a 
structure in Shakespeare’s plays. The gallery, though used only 
sparingly, is effective as the locale for appearances on the “walls” 
of Harfleur in Henry V, evidently one of the first plays staged at 
the new Globe Theatre in 1599. When the Governor of Harfleur 
speaks to Henry V as beseiger of his city (III,iii), he does so from 
the gallery; Henry “and all his train” enter to the scene as though 
“before the gates.” At the scene’s end, when Henry bids the 
Governor and citizens of Harfleur to “Open your gates,” they do 
so, and Henry’s forces “enter the town” to make their exit. The 
“gates” are obviously a door in the facade of the tiring-house, 
whereas the facade itself represents the walls of Harfleur with a 
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walkway in the gallery above. History plays commonly make use 
of the “walls” in this fashion. 

In Romeo and Juliet, Ii1,v, performed at the Theatre ona stage 
similar to that of the Globe, we see how space can be imagi- 
natively shifted in mid-scene. At first, Juliet bids goodbye to 
Romeo from her “window” in the gallery and addresses him as 
he descends by a rope ladder; but thereafter in the same scene, 
before her mother, father, and Nurse arrive to speak to her, 
Juliet herself descends to the main stage and uses it as her 
chamber. Evidently the gallery was too cramped a space to 
accommodate a busy scene with four speaking roles. Imaginative 
transfers of the stage in this way are common. In Henry VIIT, Act 
V. scenes ii and 11, the stage is at first a room adjacent to the 
council-chamber and then, without a break in the action, be- 
comes the council-chamber itself. Antony and Cleopatra makes 
particularly energetic demands of our imagination as the Globe 
stage variously represents Egypt, Rome, Actium on the Adriatic 
coast, a sea vessel belonging to Pompey, and the like. At one 
point, after the Battle of Actium (III,vii and following), the 
action is presumably transferred from the Adriatic coast to 
Alexandria in Egypt, since the events of scene xi and following 
must take place in Cleopatra’s palace, and yet the continuous 
nature of the action makes no allowance for such a trip and we 
are left with the theatrical impression ofa battle somewhere (did 
Shakespeare and his audience know or care where Actium was?) 
immediately followed by Antony’s fury at Cleopatra for her 
betrayal of him. We are reminded of the Chorus in Henry V, who 
instructs us that it is our thoughts which now must deck Shake- 
speare’s kings, “Carry them here and there, jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years Into an hour-glass.” 

The Globe Theatre saw performances of Shakespeare’s Henry 
V and Julius Caesar in 1599, and then, among other plays, his 
great tragedies of the 1600’s: Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Macbeth , 
Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus. Here too were performed 
his later romances, including Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale, and 
The Tempest. Many of Shakespeare’s later plays were performed 
‘ndoors as well in the Blackfriars Theatre, owned by Shake- 
speare’s company. Officially recognized as the King’s Men since 
the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603, Shakespeare and his 
fellows frequently appeared at court. Still, the Globe remained 
their great public theatre until the end of Shakespeare’s career. 
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In 1613, during a performance of Henry VII, probably Shake- 
speare’s late play, the Globe burned to the ground, having been 
set on fire by the discharge of small cannon needed for King 
Henry's entrance in II,iv. A second Globe Theatre was quickly 
built, but by then Shakespeare had retired. 
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An Open Stage for Shakespeare 


Jeanne T. Newlin 


The exigencies of history — first fire and then demolition — 
have denied us the actuality of Shakespeare’s Globe playhouse. 
In Italy one might visit today a great monument of the Italian 
Renaissance, the Teatro Olympico, built in Vicenza in 1582. Not 
so for the English Renaissance. Even most of the facts have been 
lost and those known have been recovered in the most painstak- 
ing way. In view of the speculation and curiosity generated 
internationally about the configuration of this rounded theatre, 
the Globe, and its “open” stage over the last century and longer, 
it almost seems remarkable that even yet a full-size theatre has 
not been constructed in its exact likeness, insofar as scholarship 
has been able to retrieve it. What has been accomplished, how- 
ever, by the revival of enthusiasm and the advance of scholarship 
during this period surely marks a major revolution in the per- 
formance of Shakespeare’s plays. Theatrical practices we con- 
sider not only appropriate but indeed commonplace as we enter 
the 1980's virtually were unknown a hundred years ago. When 
William Poel embarked at that time on his single-minded re- 
forms of Shakespearean staging, he more often than not was 
looked on with incredulity if not ignored entirely. Poel de- 
manded that nearly three centuries’ worth of textual, acting, and 
scenic innovations accumulated and ossified since the plays were 
first produced be swept away. The practices of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean periods were to be emulated instead.’ But how 
could the simpler theatrical customs of Shakespeare’s own 
theatre of 1599 have anything to teach the technologically 
superior modern age at the dawn of the twentieth century? Why 
look back? 

Experimentation with the plays both in England and America 
was to answer this question provocatively. But reform first had 
to cut deeply into custom. Shakespearean production in the 
manner of the Globe theatre would mean the use of a platform 
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stage thrust toward the audience. The familiar picture frame 
stage set well back from the audience as popularized in the 
1660’s to the exclusion of any other style would have to be 
abandoned in favor of a more intimate relationship between 
audience and actor. Later on when The Shakespeare Stage 
Society was founded in 1951 to promulgate the precepts of 
reform, the goal was defined as “the encouragement of interest 
in the performance of Shakespeare’s plays upon open stages or 

..on stages without proscenium frames. By an ‘open stage’ is 
meant a stage not separated from the auditorium by a frame or 
proscenium arch.” The stage and the auditorium are to be 
recognized as a single unit and the audience conceived of “as a 
constituent part of the dramatic performance.” 

Secondly, naturalistic stage pictures, essentially the elaborate 
scenic decor so integral to the proscenium stage and exemplified 
by the raising and lowering of the curtain, would have to be 
sacrificed to avoid intrusion on the poetry of the play. The 
visualization of the scene would be imaginary, evoked by the 
power of the Shakespearean line as he himself had intended. 
Shakespeare would be his own scene painter. 

Further, Shakespeare’s dramatic construction would be hon- 
ored and fostered by texts of the plays restored to their original 
state as far as scholars could ascertain, eliminating popular adap- 
tations and “improvements” of scenes and dialogue with which 
the plays had been burdened all too often in the past. Emphasis 
on the pace and fluidity of the plays — the flow of one scene into 
the next, uninterrupted by changing scenery at frequent inter- 
vals — could be enhanced by special training of the actors both in 
the movement of the play and the speaking of the language. 

Harvard University’s contribution to the realization of these 
ideals under the impetus of Professor George Pierce Baker of 
the English Department is a milestone in theatre history. On 
more than one occasion beginning in 1895, Baker converted 
Sanders Theatre, the University’s amphitheatre in Memorial 
Hall, into an Elizabethan theatre for the purpose of staging plays 
in their original mode. He was not yet inspired by William Poel’s 
contemporaneous but obscure experiments on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Baker did not become acquainted with Poel until his 
visit to England in 1901-2, followed by their correspondence 
when Poel subsequently came to America in 1905 for the first 
time. Asa teacher of Elizabethan drama as well as of playwriting 
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and dramatic technique (later founder of the Yale School of 
Drama), Baker and other of his colleagues long had recognized 
the value of performing plays in contexts which were historically 
their own. In 1881, students performed Oedipus Tyrannus in the 
original Greek. During the revival of the Phormio in 1894, the 
Harvard Monthly editorialized that it would be just as desirable to 
revive plays on an Elizabethan stage as to revive classic plays, as 
Professor Baker had been teaching. No doubt a similar antiqua- 
rian impulse was at the root of Ben Webster’s early experiment 
as manager of the Haymarket in London. Beginning March 16, 
1844, he revived The Taming of the Shrew from the original text 
with the Induction “as acted divers times at the Globe and 
Blackfriars Playhouses,” on what has often been referred to asa 
quasi-Elizabethan stage. So too did the German Ludwig Tieck, 
collaborating with A. W. Schlegel in translation of Shakespeare, 
become interested in reconstructing the Fortune Theatre in a 
modified way, publishing his findings in 1836. In 1843 at 
Potsdam, Tieck was responsible for A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
played on an open stage. Mendelssohn composed music, now 
very familiar, for this occasion. 

Just as William Poel thought his First Quarto Hamlet in 1881 
the earliest production of Shakespeare on a platform stage with- 
out scenery, “being the first revival of the draped stage that was 
attempted in this country [England] or elsewhere,”* so did Baker 
and his committee of colleagues, Professors Francis J. Child and 
George Lyman Kittredge, envision that “for the first time any- 
where a copy of the interior of an Elizabethan theatre was 
constructed.”* Although Poel’s producing organization, the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, was not founded until 1894, he pre- 
viously in 1893 had the opportunity to produce Measure for 
Measure at the Royalty Theatre for the Shakespeare Reading 
Society with which he had been associated since 1887. For this 
production, the Royalty was converted as much as possible into a 
replica of the Fortune Theatre, another playhouse of the Shake- 
spearean period, one which bore a striking resemblance to the 
Globe. Information about the Fortune is more accessible be- 
cause of the contract for its construction which has been pre- 
served. 

In 1895, then, after years of thought in that direction, the 
Harvard English Department seized upon an occasion which 
presented itself. George Pierce Baker was not the director of the 
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revival of Ben Jonson’s Epnocene; or, The Silent Woman, on March 
20, 1895 in Sanders Theatre — the company by invitation was 
composed of students of the American Academy of the Dra- 
matic Arts of New York who were asked to Harvard to perform 
the play in an Elizabethan manner such as was not possible when 
they had mounted it recently in New York. It was thought to be 
the first revival of the play since 1784. The production would 
require a number of changes to accommodate the plan. For 
example, it was decided that all the parts should be played by 
men as would be faithful to the original, whereas in New York all 
the women’s roles were filled by women, except for Epicoene. 
Baker describes three major tasks: 


to make the stage of Sanders Theatre into a strictly Eliza- 
bethan stage; to arrange such changes in the text as modern 
taste might require, and train the actors to give the comedy to 
the best advantage; and to drill Harvard students to represent an 
Elizabethan audience.° 


The preparation of the theatre itself naturally provided the 
greatest challenge. Baker was fortunate that Sanders is an am- 
phitheatre — after all this feature was the most suggestive of the 
plan in the first place — but “to get rid of the roof of Sanders was 
impossible.” A desire to authenticate even this Elizabethan fea- 
ture, the open sky over the pit, probably had to be sharply 
curtailed! 

The stage was altered professionally. Side pieces were erected 
to continue a painted gallery effect from an area adjacent to the 
center stage out to the edge of the regular Sanders stage where 
boxes connected with the regular galleries of this theatre. Be- 
cause Sanders has two galleries not unlike Elizabethan galleries 
and, as an academic hall, has a platform rather than a stage, 
Baker found the architecture sympathetic to his intentions. A 
platform twenty-five feet deep and forty wide was built into the 
orchestra from the edge of the regular stage. The orchestra seats 
were removed or covered with space for a pit, or standing area, 
in front of the stage. A modified “hut’-like structure or project- 
ing roof was built over the stage. 

Harvard students indeed were drilled into proper Elizabethan 
audiences. Authenticity entailed more than one might surmise. 
Students were transformed into “stool-boys,” for standing in the 
pit for hours on end while the play progressed was found too 
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arduous a requirement; it was decided to make stools available 
for hire. Students also were groomed into fops, gallants, citizens, 
pages “’prentices and masters,” all in elaborate Elizabethan 
costume like the actors. Before hand and at the intervals, strol- 
ling in the pit, chatting, loitering, and even picking of fights were 
carefully choreographed. George Pierce Baker was in his ele- 
ment with crowd scenes for he was talented at writing and 
directing historical community pageants. Poel in his exper- 
iments in England would scarcely have been interested in this 
aspect, but the effect of Baker’s evening was total, exciting, and, 
in truth, illuminating. Baker regretted some of the losses suf- 
fered in the cutting of the play for this performance, but the 
experiment “showed that “The Silent Woman’ given under 
proper conditions is an acting play even after two centuries and a 
half.” One of his clearest convictions was how valuable to the 
Elizabethan play it is to avoid “the present abuse of scenery.” 

Professor Baker and the Department of English were called 
upon to reinstall the Elizabethan stage in another elaborate 
production, but they did not actually get to it until 1904. In the 
meantime Delta Upsilon fraternity at Harvard performed Eliza- 
bethan revivals annually until World War I. The occasion of 
1904 was momentous. The eminent Shakespearean actor, Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson responded enthusiastically to an in- 
vitation from the University to bring his touring Hamlet produc- 
tion to Harvard. It was announced as the first time Hamlet had 
been revived on a reconstruction of an Elizabethan stage. 
Wilham Poel had done his First Quarto Hamlet in 1881 on a 
platform stage using draperies instead of scenery, but the stage 
was not considered a reconstruction. 

The old staging was resurrected but many improvements 
were installed according to the latest investigations. Photo- 
graphs reveal the greater sophistication of the modifications to 
the stage and decoration of the auditorium to striking effect. 
The chairman of the Department of Architecture, H. Langford 
Warren, studied the contracts of the Fortune and the Hope 
playhouses. Two students were assigned to cull stage directions 
from the texts of over two hundred early plays to shed new light 
on the stage conditions. Baker did adopt current theory of the 
“three divisions for which Elizabethan plays seem to call — 
‘upper stage’, ‘front stage’, and ‘inner stage’,” a view now mod- 
ified by later scholarship and by Baker himself. He asked that his 
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decisions about the architecture and use of the stage, such as his 
experiments with curtains, be taken for a work in progress, “to 
rouse discussion,” 

Much was gained from the two performances. The first night 
Forbes-Robertson “was so startled by the effectiveness of the 
Ghost [on the upper stage] as nearly to miss his lines.” Neither 
were his actors acclimated to the new acting conditions until the 
second night. By then the standing room audience of over 1000 
“fairly shouted its delight . . . something very unusual with uni- 
versity audiences, which are exceedingly undemonstrative as a 
rule.” Arthur Colby Sprague, who studied with Baker a number 
of years later, notes that Baker described Forbes-Robertson’s 
actors as terrified at first, then greatly stimulated by performing 
directly in the midst of their audience on the thrust platform 
stage rather than ata safer distance behind-a proscenium frame. 
“Where they were now, they had to act.”7 

Another important point emphasized by Baker's experience 
was the impracticality of the inner stage: “Anyone who attended 
the Hamlet performances knows that anything happening under 
the gallery must have been invisible to a large part of the audi- 
ence, very probably, unless shouted, wellnigh inaudible, and 
surely ill-lighted.” Unfortunately for the scholars who were not 
to be exposed to the experience of the play in the theatre, many 
decades passed before this lesson was absorbed in the study. 

Baker never abandoned his devotion to the reconstruction of 
the Elizabethan stage. One more illustrious star, Maude Adams, 
brought together a company of actors to perform Twelfth Night 
on this stage in 1909, the only time she ever played Viola, at the 
invitation of the Department of English. But Baker and his 
students and the community long before had learned its lesson 
well: “Everything on the Elizabethan stage centered attention on 
the actor as the exponent of the dramatist’s ideas: it focussed 
where we dissipate; it subordinated everything to the play itself; 
too often we call attention first to the setting, second to the actor 
— and let the play take care of itself.” 

Later students of Sprague’s generation at Harvard were just as 
excited by the gradually building movement toward acceptance 
of an open stage for Shakespeare as were the ones who worked 
with Baker initially: 


It is not easy to make clear how interesting this sounded... 
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how exciting it was in subsequent years to see for ourselves 
performances which used some features at least of Shake- 
speare’s own stage. There was a rightness, we felt, about 
having Christopher Sly look down on the proceedings froma 
small gallery at the back; or, in As You Like It, for Orlando to 
fasten his verses to a sturdy pillar, instead of a flimsy tree; or 
for the same pillar to furnish a perfectly suitable hiding place 
for eavesdroppers like Benedick or Julia. The spirit of revolt 
entered in. For us, at that time, productions with heavy “rep- 
resentational” scenery, with many long pauses and greatly cut 
texts, remained the alternative; and these, we felt, disre- 
garded the playwright’s purposes and obscured his crafts- 
manship. Shakespeare, we were fond of saying, knew what he 
was about.* 


There were many critics of such Shakespearean reform, nota- 
bly and most audibly, William Archer and Max Beerbohm, who 
were loath to forego the methods most customary to them. 
However, interest was encouraged by George Bernard Shaw 
and fostered by the young Harley Granville Barker. Barker was 
to become the first commercial director to utilize Poel’s teaching 
although he was not faithfully academic as Poel preferred. First 
at the Royal Court from 1904 and more prominently at the 
Savoy from 1912-14, Barker’s few productions have become 
legendary for their daring innovation and modernity. His Pref- 
aces to Shakespeare stand as exemplary criticism today. 

The first World War postponed most experimentation in 
England despite the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death in 
1916. Nonetheless, Poel attracted many other disciples, such as 
Nugent Monck who in 1921 converted an old factory, once a 
church, into a small Elizabethan reconstruction, the Madder- 
market Theatre, for his Norwich Players, an amateur group. 
Subsequently he directed every play in the Shakespearean canon 
there. Robert Atkins staged every play (except Cymbeline) at the 
Old Vic and continued after 1932 out of doors at Regent’s Park. 
In addition, he experimented with three productions in 1936-37 
at a sports arena, The Ring, Blackfriars, where he could have 
three-quarters seating in the audience. In 1941, Ronald Wat- 
kins’ extensive productions at Harrow with companies of youth- 
ful students began. In 1951, Bernard Miles, now Lord Miles, 
outfitted a small theatre in his garden in St. John’s Wood with 
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the open platform and other Elizabethan features. C. Walter 
Hodges joined the company as designer for the second produc- 
tion, The Tempest, their first Shakespearean play.® 

In America, the leading proponent after Baker of an open 
stage for Shakespeare and the one who had the most pervasive 
effect was Ben Iden Payne, an English director who spent much 
of his career at Carnegie Institute of Technology (now 
Carnegie-Mellon University) at Pittsburgh and at University of 
Texas. G. P. Baker and his students may have been the pioneers 
in this country, but it was Iden Payne who directly influenced the 
building of quasi-Elizabethan theatres when the Shakespearean 
festivals in America started. 

In England, when Payne managed the Gaiety Theatre, Man- 
chester, he had been struck with the idea of offering some of 
Shakespeare’s plays to his audience but he did not want to direct 
them himself. He had vaguely heard about William Poel’s prod- 
uctions in the Elizabethan mode and, sensing there ‘‘a combina- 
tion of both Shakespeare and experiment,” he arranged for Poel 
to supervise the building of an Elizabethan-style stage at the 
Gaiety Theatre for a production of Measure for Measure in 1908. 
Space at a premium, the forestage had to be erected inside the 
proscenium. 

Payne was attracted to Poel’s ideas but not immediately as 
gripped by them as he later was to become. In later life, he 
considered his advancement of modified Elizabethan staging his 
greatest achievement. His own first such production was not 
until his Hamlet in 1926 at Carnegie Tech while he was chairman 
of the first theatre arts department in a college in either England 
or America. Payne’s great interest was not the accuracy with 
which one might reproduce a Globe playhouse — “My intention 
was simply to adhere to what Poel’s Measure for Measure had 
taught me: that the fundamental quality of a Shakespearean 
performance should be complete fluidity of action.”!° 

Following Poel, Payne eventually had the opportunity to train 
actors on a regular basis to respond to an open stage knowl- 
edgeably. His students, far from intimidated by the singular 
opportunity afforded Forbes-Robertson’s company, were 
taught to utilize the flexibility of movement and the intimacy 
with the audience for a swifter and continuous pace which was a 
revelation to their audiences. Today we demand this timing and 
take it for granted. In 1935, when Payne was lured back to 
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England for eight years to head the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon, the intractable, old-fashioned 
character of it caused him the frustration of his life. The feeling 
at Stratford was mutual. 

The oldest Shakespeare Festival in America, the Ashland 
(Oregon) Festival, was started by Angus Bowmer after he ap- 
peared in a production of Love’s Labour's Lost in 1930 at the 
University of Washington directed by Payne. When the Works 
Progress Administration made it possible for Bowmer to seek 
funds for sucha purpose, he proposed an outdoor amphitheatre 
constructed on the site of an old Chautauqua theatre. He 
envisioned an annual festival presenting Shakespeare's plays on 
a stage resembling the one for which he wrote. Bowmer relied on 
his memory for a version of John Ashby Conway’s modified 
Elizabethan setting for Payne at the University of Washington's 
Meany Hall, and he used it for the first stage built at Ashland. In 
1947, Conway himself rebuilt the stage from new designs observ- 
ing all the dimensions mentioned in the Fortune contract. The 
auditorium aspect, the outdoor amphitheatre, did not attempt 
to follow Elizabethan lines or scale nor does it do so today. The 
present stage and a large backstage theatre plant were designed 
in 1959 by Richard Hay, who sought more variety and flexibility 
in the staging while retaining much of the conception of its 
predecessor, Conway’s version of the Fortune. 

Payne’s distillation of Poel’s teachings was heard well beyond 
Pittsburgh and the Pacific Northwest. In 1934, his former col- 
league, Thomas Wood Stevens, built a reconstruction of the 
Globe theatre for the Chicago World’s Fair, “Century of Prog- 
ress”. He enlisted Payne’s assistance in preparing very short 
versions of Shakespeare’s plays for production ona simple mod- 
ification of an Elizabethan stage. They were so successful that 
the Old Globe was rebuilt at the Pacific National Exposition in 
San Diego and the productions played for two years, the founda- 
tion for the annual Shakespeare Festival there. This theatre very 
recently burned but is being restored. Other fairs and expo- 
sitions, such as the New York World’s Fair in 1939, followed the 
practice as well. 

In the final analysis, the most brilliant stage deriving from the 
desire to create an open stage for Shakespearean performance 
and the most fulfilling Shakespearean theatre architecturally 
surely must be that realized by Tyrone Guthrie and Tanya 
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Moiseiwitsch at Stratford, Ontario, Canada. The Stratford 
Shakespeare Festival, now past its twenty-fifth year, was 
founded by Tom Patterson and nurtured by his dedicated fellow 
townspeople, such as Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Bell. They wisely 
provided Guthrie as director and his collaborator, Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch, the designer, with the opportunity to build the 
Shakespearean stage of their dreams, one which reached be- 
yond antiquarian reconstruction to innovation. In 1949, Guthrie 
had experimented in Edinburgh with the platform stage and, of 
course, he was well known for his work at the Old Vic, a theatre 
he described as no better than an “uneasy compromise” in its 
capability to present Shakespeare. In 1951, Moiseiwitsch had 
constructed an interesting temporary Elizabethan setting for the 
major cycle of the history plays at Stratford-upon-Avon. Finally, 
in 1953, ina most unlikely setting in the Canadian Midwest, their 
ideas came to deserved fruition, first in a tent theatre and even- 
tually in the permanent Festival Theatre built in 1959. Guthrie 
felt that the ideal theatre for Shakespeare should have 


every spectator ... near enough to the stage to enable the 
actor to use the full range of his voice from a shout to a 
whisper; to speak, when necessary as fast as ever he can, and to 
mime the action with the subtlety and delicacy which it de- 
serves.'! 


The structure should also contain at least one thousand seats, 
both for economics and for “large-scale response.” Guthrie 
stood firmly opposed to pictorial realism and in favor of choreo- 
graphing the movement and grouping of the actors. The physi- 
cal relationship of actors to the audience must be organized to 
avoid masking the characters from the audience too often, for 
the audience will be found on three sides of the Elizabethan style 
thrust stage platform. The director should concentrate on fluid 
grouping and the greater naturalness of circular patterns ar- 
ranged around the focal character. Dim but not absolutely dark 
lighting allows the audience in this theatre to respond to each 
other’s reactions and the use of tunnels under the spectator seats 
permits the actors to approach and leave the stage from the front 
as well as more conventionally. The Guthrie-Moisiewitsch 
theatre in Ontario clearly abstracts the advantages of an Eliza- 
bethan stage blended effectively with the technical flexibilities of 
the modern theatre. 
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Other theatres have followed this one, notably Chichester, the 


Guthrie in Minneapolis, the renovated Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon, the Olivier in the National 
Theatre in London. Many other influences — Reinhardt, Craig, 
Kiesler, Brecht and others — have helped to liberate the playing 
area. Today, restive directors of Shakespeare reveal signs of 
further changes to come. But the hard-won lesson is there for all 
from the earliest experiments in London and Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, to the present. As Arthur Colby Sprague observes, 
“An open stage is best for Shakespeare.” 
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